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drama; and as admiration in a mind like hie, full of blind
activity and nameless aspirings, naturally issues in imita-
tion, he plunged with equal ardour into this new subject,
and produced his first tragedy, Cosmo von Medicis, some
fragments of which he retained and inserted in his jRobbers.
A mass of minor performances, preserved among his papers,
or published in the Magazines of the time, serve sufficiently
to show that his mind had already dimly discovered its
destination, and was striving with a restless vehemence to
reach it, in spite of every obstacle.

Such obstacles were in his case neither few nor small.
Schiller felt the mortifying truth, that to arrive at the ideal
world, he must first gain a footing in the real; that ho
might entertain high thoughts and longings, might rever-
ence the beauties of nature and grandeur of mind, but was
born to toil for his daily bread. Poetry he loved with the
passionateness of a first affection; but he could not live by
it; he honoured it too highly to wish to live by it. His
prudence told him that he must yield to stern necessity,
must 4 forsake the balmy climate of Piiidus for the Green-
land of a barren and dreary science of terms;' and lie did
not hesitate to obey. His professional studies were fol-
lowed with a rigid though reluctant fidelity; it W<IB only
in leisure gained by superior diligence that ho could yield
himself to more favourite pursuits. Genius was to servo
as the ornament of his inferior qualities, not as an excuse
for the want of them.

But if, when such sacrifices were required, it was pain-
ful to comply with the dictates of his own reason, it wan
still more so to endure the harsh and superfluous restric-
tions of his teachers. He felt it hard enough to be driven
from the enchantment^ of poetry by the dull realities of
duty; but it was intolerable and degrading to be hemmed-